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On the Culture of Hemp. 











This plant flourishes most in a mellow dry soil, 
and the richer the better. It affords hitle or no 
profit in lands of ordinary fertility. {0 soils na- 
turally adapted to its, culture, or in those suffi- 
ciently manured, it is one of the surest and most 
profitable crops, as the plant is subject to no dis- 


ease, nor is it liable to be annoyed by any insect ; | 


drouths do not sensibly affect its growth, and it 
is inno danger of being destroyed by cattle. 
From two to three bushels of seed are reqnisite 
to the acre; two where the soil is roté#he’tich- 
est, and from that allowance upto three’ im those 
capable of affording greater products. The seed 


must be of the year next preceding, as it quickly | 


loses its germinative powers. A ton of hemp, 
when dressed, may be raised from two acres of 
land of the highest fertility ; but in the bog mea- 


dows of Orange county, in this state, where the | 
culture of the crop is mostly attended to, the | 


usual product is about a ton from four acres. 
There, the crop is cultivated several years suc- 
cessively on the same lands. Whether the ma- 
nuring of those lands wiih upland earths, particu- 
larly those of a sandy composition, has ever been 
put into practical operation, | have net under- 
stood ; but it ig believed that no manure, so 
cheaply afforded, will produce equal effects, on 
lands of that description. But as uplands, or 
those of alluvial formation, are the soils to which 
cultivators will be found almost exclusively re- 
stricted in the culture of the crop, except in that 
county, I shall confine myself. more particularly 
to its culture in soils of those descriptions. 


Where the land is to be sufficiently enriched 


by fresh barn-yard manure, the better way per- 
haps is to break up the ground in the fall ; in 
the spring foliowing cart on the dung, say, at the 
rate of fifty loads to the acre ; plough this un- 
der, with a deep furrow, and cultivate the ground, 
for that season, wath some hoed crop; the next 
spring mellow the ground effectually with the 
plough, lay the furrows bevel with the barrow ; 


and then it will be ft for the reception of the | 


| 
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seed for the crop of hemp, which is to be sown 
broadcast. ‘The sowing one half of the allow- 
ance of seed one way, and the other half cross- 
wise, is advisable, for the purpose of its being 
more evenly applied. ‘The seed should be light- 
ly covered, and as evenly as possible, in order 
that all the young plants may bave an equal start 
for their future growth ; for if some happen to 
come up too late, they will be kept down by the 
predominance which the earlier started plants 
acquire. It is believed that in this crop, as in 
almost every other, material benefit is to be de- 
rived from soaking the seed ina solution, noe too 
strong, of common salt, or of salt petre, or ina 
moderate lye of wood ashes, and then rolling the 
seed in gypsum, before sowing. A plentiful ap- 
plication of gypsum to the crop after it is sown, 
is also by all means advisable, if the soil is suited 
to that manure. ft should also be here observed, 
that if any manures, of the nature of composts, 
are to be applied, for the additional growth of 
the crop, they should be spread on the ground 
before the first ploughing, in order that they 
may be properly mixed with the soil previous to 
the sowing. The seed should be sown about as 
early in the spring as that of flax, and in such 
case the crop will be ready to harvest about the 
beginning of August, though doubtless earlier or 
‘later, according to the climate. The proper time 
for harvesting is to be known by the falling of the 
flowers, and the withering of the leaves. 

Tbe male plants bear the flowers, and the fe- 
male the seed.. A sufficiency of the latter are 
to be left for seed, and these will require about 
five or six weeks further time to ripen, the ripe- 
ness being known by the seeds turning brown. 
They may be beat off the stalks, when dried, by 
a gentle beating, or they may be taken off by a 
sort of coarse wooden comb, similar to that which 
may be, in tike manner, used for gathering the 
seed of flax. The female hemp, after having 
thus stood to ripen, requires a longer time to rot 
than the male, and is harsher when dressed. 
The better way probably is to sow some hemp 
thinly by itself for seed, and then the rest of the 
crep may be all harvested together, which is the 
next operation. 

In the meadows of Orange county the crop is 
cut close to the earth, by a sort of scythe, made 








for the. purpose. The usual practice however 
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is, to pull it, in the manner of pulling flax, and 
the swarth taken must be wide enongh to spread 
the hemp behind, as the work advances. When 
the hemp has lain a sufficient time to dry, which, 
‘in good weather, will be about « week, it is to be 
‘gathered in sheaves, bound with straw, and then 
carefully stacked up, so as to be kept in a dry 
situation. Such is the method practised in Orange 
county, and the rotting of the crop is chiefly per- 
formed in winter. For this purpose the hemp 
| is spread out on the snow, commonly about Christ- 


mas, and in this situation it lies covered by suc- 


ceeding snows, till it is found sufficiently rotted 

‘in the succeeding spring, alter the snows haye 

disappeared. Its proper degree of rotting is to 

‘be ascertained by trial, in a manner similar to 

‘that which is usual with regard to flax. But the 

crop may be rotted in the fall, in a manner sitmi- 

lar to that commonly practised for rotting flax, 
| or hike that crop, it may be water-rotted. Where. 
this latter operation is resorted_to, the hemp 

should be sunk completely.ander the water, and. 

if it be stagnant the hemp should be turned up- 

side down, when about half rotted, otherwise, 

‘from the greater degree of heat on the surface of 
such waters than below, the upper part wilt be 

rotted before the ender. Where a ranning 

stream of water is to be used for the pnrpose,, 

and the current somewhat brisk, it is advisable 

to lay the hemp lengthways across the stream, to- 

prevent any wastage of the coat of the stalks, by 

the constant friction of the passing waters.—” 
When hemp is sufficiently water-rotted, a smalt 

handful may be pulled asunder, the wet coat of 

the stalks being then very tender. 

The advantage of water-rotting and winter- 
rotting seems to be, principally, that either: of 
these processes are calculated to blacken. the 
coat of the hemp much less than. when the-cro 
is rotted in the fall; and it should also be observ 
ed that the warmer the weather, or the earker 
in the fall. the crop is rotted, the blacker the 
cont wilkbe. The same is the case in regard 
to. fax. 

After rotting, the crop is to he set up in suwlB 
shooks, and when sufficiently dry, it is to. be bro- 
ken with a coarse- break ; then carried to the 
barn to be broken finer with the flax break ; af 
ter which itis to be dresged, in the manner of 





flax, but more gently, ag it will waste with hace 
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Teaing. Ifthe hemp, when broken, be too long 
{dr dressing, it may be cut in the middle without 
tessening the value of the article. 

The improved method of rotting and cleaning 
hemp, as communicated by M. Bralle, is now to 


be mentioned, and is as follows: Put 50 Ibs. of 


hemp, in the stalk, ina vessel filled with water, 
sullicient to cover the hemp, and previously 
heated as high as 200 degrees of Fahrenheit, and 
into which has been mixed one pound, at least, 
of good soit soap ; take away the fire, and let the 
hemy remain in the vessel two hours ; ther take 
it out, and cover it with straw, so that it may 
cool gradually ; the next day spread it evenly on 
atloor, and run a heavy roller over it several 
times, which serves to break it ; spread it out on 


‘the grass for five or six days to bleach ; then 


take it up, dry it, and clean it. By this manage- 
inent it ia said that a fourth more of hemp may 
be obtained than when rotted in the usual way ; 
the hemp is much softer, stronger, of better quali- 
tv, and the process of cleaning is much less ex- 
pensive. 

To render this method of rotting and cleaning 
hemp protitable, it would seem necessary to 


make ita sepa *ite business, or that a number of 


cultivators should be tenants in common of an es- 
tablishment of the kind, as it ought to be ona 
much larger scale than has just been mentioned. 
A wooden vessel may be used for the boiler, and 
the water may be heated by steam. 
quantities of hemp may, no doubt, be successive- 
jy heated in the same water, making additions to 
it as this liquid evaporates, and also of suitable 
addit ons of soap. Perhaps lye of wood ashes 
would be found a substitute for the soap. In- 
stead «f the heavy roller just mentioned, per- 
haps the passing of the stalks, evenly laid, be- 
tween two rollers, to be turned by a crank or 
otherwise, wonld be preferable ; and after the 
bleaching and drying just mentioned, the hemp 
might be passed through another pair of rollers 
finely indented, which would serve as effectually 
for farther breaking as the break used for flax, 
and would probably prove much more expedi- 
tious. Some misce}laneous remarks are further 
to be made. 

The crop of hemp shoeld be harvested as soon 
as it is fit for the purpose ; otherwise, the male 
stalks will soon wither and blacken, after which 
the coatis of little value. Hemp may be madea 
eub-titute for flax for all common purposes, but 
in such case it must be softened by steaming it 
over boiling water or lye, and beating, after it 
is dried again. The common steam-boiler may 
be osed for the purpose of steaming. 

An excellent crop of wheat may he taken af- 
ter a crop of hemp, and with very little expense. 
If the wheat appears to grow too luxuriantly in 
the spring, let it be pastured down, after it has 
attnined the height of six or eight inches, after 
which it will grow with a stronger stalk, and yield 
a much greater product than it otherwise would 
have afforded. ‘Fhe eating off the crop should 
be when the ground is sufficiently dry, «nd it 
shonld be done as: quick as possible. Mowing 
off the growth as closely as possible, will per- 
haps answer equally as well. In the second 
volume of the (former) agricnliural society of 
this state, a case is reported by the late Mr. 
L’Hommedieu, of a small spot of ground, in his 
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neighbourhood, having been very profusely ma- 
nured with Manhadden fish, and then sown with 
rye. Inthe spring following, a flock of sheep 
broke in twice, and at each time eat the crop 
down close ; the first time, when it had grown 


to the height of about 9 inches, the latter when | 


it was about 6 inches hjzh ; but these circum- 
stances only contributed to enable the crop to 
start again with a much thicker and stronger 


growth, and the resnit was that the spot yielded | payment of debts, or to raise cash. 





Vol. 2. 


grain and provisions 3 give a new and important 
‘impulse to our agricultural industry ; enhance- 
the. value of our lands ; and make money plenty 
, if both pockets. All these are certainly Suiinn. 
ble objects in the present state of our interioy 
counties ; we have literally nothing but potash. 
es, which can be converted into cash. Oy; 
grain, pork, beef, batter, cheese, and whiskey 

are valueless and utterly unconvertible, for th: 
Our lands 





16 bushels of rye, which was at the rate of 128 || are sunk and sinking in value, and universal dis. 


bushels to the acre ; whereas, it was supposed |tress and complaint prevail among us. And 


that had not the crop been thus eaten down, it | 


why ? Is it not because we misapply our labour ’ 


would all have lodged too soon to have afforded | Is it not because we have glutted the market: 


any product of consequence, | 
I have omitted any observations in regard to 
the late invented method of cleaning flax and. 


with provisions, and every other product of on; 
present agricultural system ? And still continue 
to buy our very bed cords and halters from Rus. 





hemp without rotting, as the aceounts I have seen | sia, and to spread Russian canvass on our com. 


of the quantity which one hand can, in this way, | 
clean in a day, differ so materially, that | can 
form no opinion of its utility, without further 
knowledge of the subject. J. N. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
On the Cuiture of Hemp. 
No. V. 


Mippiesex, 4th January, 1821. 





To Thomas Beals, Esq. Treasurer of the Ontario 
Agriculiural Society. 
Dear Sur, 


You will, no doubt, repent the request you 
made of me, to reduce my wandering ideas on 
the subject of hemp to writing ; but you hav no 
escape from the consequences of your own has- 
ty reqnest. The scribling humour is upon me, 
and I must indulge it even at the expense of your 
patience. I have further to remark, that we 
want some light, valuable, and saleable staple, 
easily transported to market, adapted to onr soil 
and climate, and easily converted into cash.— 
Such a staple, | am of opinion, will be found, if 
judicious and proper encouragement be given to 
the cultivation and preparation of hemp, in our 
western countries. Our soil and climate are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the production ; the demand 
is almost unlimited even for home consumption, 
and for export to foreign markets, surely may be 
made eqnal to that of cotton. The moment we 
can compare in quality with foreign hemp, and 
supply the wants of our own commerce and navy, 
we drive the foreign article ont of our market, 
and save to ourselves and our country, an im- 
mense sum of money which is annually sent a- 
broad for supplies of this article. And when 
the impulse is given, and our labour and inge- 
nuity directed to such an object, we shall not 
stop at the mere supply of our own wants, but 
shall in all human probability, compete with 
Russia in the Enropean markets, in quality and 
price, for this staple of trade, and thus introduce 
and establish an agricultural staple equal in im- 
portance and value, (if not superior) to the cot- 
tons of the south ; and by employing a propor- 
tion of our lands and labour in this object, we 


\ 


merce and navy? Paying ont vast sums of mo- 
ney for articles which we can produce as good 
and as cheap as any other nation on earth, while 
the produce of our soil and labour is without 
market and without price. 


Is it not then important, is it not desirable, 
that our agricultural society should direct its in- 
‘uence to the introduction, encouragement, and 


| establishment of a new and rich agricultaral sta. 





| ple, calculated not only to save money in our 


country, but to bring into circulation among us 
| vast sums from abroad ? 


Hitherto the convulsed state of Europe, and 
the consequent demand for our provisions abroad, 
and the rapid settlement of our western country 
have conspired to keep up the price of produce, 
and we have found it profitable to urge our lands 
in the production of grain and provisions. But 
the time has now arrived when we wust com- 
peté in these articles under disadvantages too 


| great to be surmounted. A chim ze hae become 


necessary in the objects of our agricuitural eco- 
nomy and industry. Our grain and pork will 
no longer pay transportation to our distant mar- 
kets, and the farmer toils in vain. Hemp and 
cattle appear to me to offer the richest and most 
permanent rewards to our agriculturists, and 
I hope our agricultural society will deem it ex- 
pedient to encourage and prémote by all their 
influence and patronage the establishment and 
perfection of the hemp culture among as. 
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Holderness Cow. 


We have at length the satisfaction of laying 
before our readers the following portrait and 
brief history of the cow lately imported from 
England by Mr. Featuerstonnauan, of Duanes- 
burgh.. We saw this animal while here, and 
were much pleased with her size, symmetry and 
gentlenese. She was examined by several good 
judges, who all concurred in opinion, that a few 
such importations would greatly improve our 
breed of cattle, and enrich the agricaltural in- 
terest. 








shall produce a market at home for our surplus 
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- “THE HOLDERNESS COW, 
Recently imported by M:- G. W. Featherstonhaugh. ’ 


This cow is of that species of the short horned They were unanimously of opinion that she was 
breed called the Holderness. || the most remarkable animal they had ever seen. 

They are of a large size, but are particularly | From the centre of her forns, to the end of her 
valued for the remarkable quantities of rich milk || buttocks she measures seven feet and a half, and 
which they give. Itis on this account that the || two feet three inches across her hips. 
breed prevails generally inthe rich ‘county of | is mellow to the feet, and perfectly silky with- | 
Middlesex, for the supply of the city of London. || out any coarse hairs. Her bead and neck are 
With a sufficient quanty of succulent food, and | small and remarkably graceful, her ears uncom- 
regular milking three times a day, they yield || monly large and smooth, accompanied with a sin- 
trom forty to fifty quartsof milk. The aninndl.) gular transparency. Her carcase is well barrel- 
of which the above is an imperfect represénta- | led out and compact: her legs and tail-corres- 
tion, gave during an uncommon stormy passage | ponding in fineness to her head and neck. The 
of 48 days in the late wioter months, a constant | butchers who inspected her observed that they 
profusion of wilk, and oo her arrival at New- ; never saw any animal with so little offal. She 
York, being much redaced in flesh, and her hide | was judged to weigh twelve hundred if in condi- 
extremely wounded in mgny places by chafing , tion. She was selected from the first stock in 
against her pen, gaye sixteen quarts atone milk-) England, and is with calf by a descendant of the 
ing. She remained two or three days inthe ci- | famous bull Comet, who sold for a thousand gui- 
ty of Albany, and was inspected by numerous neas. 


respectable butchers of the place. | bull of the same breed in the course of the spring. 
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order that it might come within the reach of eve- 
ry farmer, that this country might e’er long be 
rid of foul seed, so detrimental to tae raising of 
that necessary article—Flar. The comb which 
'{ have in use is made with iron tecth, which 
wear longer than those of wood. —_[, is not only 
valuable for flax, but it answers an excellent pur- 
pose for taking off the seed from broom corn. 
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Garden’ Hoe, 


Gatnes, (Genesee co.) Feb. 2, 1821. 
Mr. Sovurnwick, 

In perusing the 34th number of the 2d volume 
of The Plough Boy, 1 observed, in the course of 
Mr. Horxins’s address to the Agricaltaral Socie- I canrot close this article without recommend- 
ty of this county, that he is very much in favour || ing one more very valuable instrument in hus- 
ofthe Flax Comb. had intended to have ex- | bandry ; and. since my simple Flax Comb has 
plained more fully on the subject of cleaning || found one able advocate, I will venture to de- 
flax-seed, and also of the many ways of making jj scribe an instrument more simple, yet not less 
and using the comb; but as Mr. Hopkins has } valuable to the agricultural interest : itis a Gar- 
been very éxplicit on that head, I shall. not go | den Hoe. There are many kinds ef garden hoes | 
into detail. 4 shall only add that 4 did not ex- ||in use, but none deserving more attention than | 
pect any one to try its utility, owing to its sim- || the one I intend to describe ; for none answers 











made with less «xpense—-tie price ts barely one 
shilling. A piece of iron dawn out 4 5 or 6 in- 
ches long—I1 1-2 or 2 inches wide at the end 
next to the handle, with rather an oval taper, to 
a point—very thin and sharp at the edges, with 
a shank standing nearly at right angles or rather 
inclining inward to work easy ; drive the shank 
into a handle with a ferrel on the end, aad put 
a small key through to hold it on ; this is better 
than an eye, like other hoes and much cheaper. 
The handle should be long enough to reach a- 
cross the beds and the operator stand erect. 

If you once get one made right and learn to 
use it which is very simple, you will never pull 
another weed with your fingers ; there is ne 
plant so small but that it will take out the weeds 
with the greatest facility ; you may make an 
onion bed in the hardest clay grouad with this 
hoe, if it be necessary, by using the point.— 
When you have mellow ground lay it down side 
ways, and you may hoe as fast as with a common 
hoe. Itis an excellent tool for weeding corn.— 
Dont let this pass untryed. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. AVERILL. 


——— 
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To prevent the ravages of the Turnip Fly. 


Three methods have lately been discovered, 
‘each of which are said to be eflectual.— Ist me- 
'thod: Strew a little fresh slacked lime over the 
| young plants, as soon as they are well above 





Her hide || ground, or as soon as you perceive the fly begin- 


ning to attack them. 2d. Sow a suflicient pro- 
portion of radish seed with those of the turnip, in 
which case the fly will feed entirely on the ra- 
dish plants, being fondest of them, and will leave 
the turnip unmolested. 3d. Soak the seed in 





She is at present removed to the farm of 
persons, amongst whom were some of the mos, the proprietor in Duanesburgh, who expects a| 


train or fish oil, mixéd with sulphar, for about 20 
hours, and then drain off the oi! and rolf the seed 
in gypsam, ashes, or lime. ‘The oil assists the 
vegetation of the seed, and, together with the sul- 
phur, impregnates the plants so strongly that no 
insect will touch them till they are well leafed out. 
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ASH.—(Frazinus.) 
There are several sorts of this tree, but the 
ash of the low or swamp lands,and the upland ash, 
whotever be their varieties, are, perhaps all that 


| are necessary to be particularly men'ioned. 


The lowland ash splits easily, and is valuable 
for rails for fences, on account of the durability 
ofthe wood. Of the white or apland ash, M:. 
Deane observes there are two varieties ; one « 
stiff light durable timber, valuable for making 
many implements of husbandry ; the other which 
is more tough and strong, grows on high land, but 
implements made of this wood should be as little 
exposed to the weather as possil}~, as it soon ro‘s 
ifit be not kept dry. The season, he says, for 
felling ash is from November to February ; and 
if cut in any other part ofthe year the white part 
of the wood is liable to be more or less injured 
hy worms. The bark of the tree, if carefully 


taken off at the season when it readily parts from 
the wood, is of nse for making vessels for holding 
grain, &c. and if felled at this time, aod stripped 
of its bark, it is beleived the wooed will be found 














plicity. 1 reduced it to its most simple form in| the purpose so completely, and none can be 
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as darable as ifcut at any other time. 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repositery 
and Jouraul. 


On Indian Corn and its Culture. 


ee 


Brighton, 29th Dec. 1820. 





Dear Sir, 


an articl blished in the 4th number of : 
ey ee eran git, 'uumnber of years,—you have the fodder, if sea- 


the last volume of the Agricultural Journal, en- 
titled ** Remarks on the Agriculture of Massa- 
ehusetts,” the Author, who very ably and sutts- 
factorily points out the advantages of a regular 
rotation of crops, observes, that ‘tno system Is 
likely to be easily made popular in Massachu- 
setts, from which Indian corn is absolutely ex- 
elnded.”"—May not strong reasons be offered, 
why any system to be generally practised, must 
embrace that grain as a prominent item of the 
course? It forms the basis of our bread staff, 
and gives deserved reputation to two great sta- 
ples, Beef and Pork; without corn you get none- 
of the. latter ;—and a farmer who has no pork in 
his tubs, may be considered as fairly on the road 
to ruin, ar a bank with its vaults destitute of 
specie ; for it is well known that ruta baga, pota- 
toes or carrots alone, will not fatten such pork as 
eur farmers or fishermen have been accustomed 
to, or that will be found profitable for consump- 
tion. 

A Virginian, in a Treatise* which I have late- 
ly perused, remarks, that ** even a nation which 
has lived with Indian corn and almost upon it for 
two hundred years, so far from correctly estima- 
ting its value, have only learned to eacit, but not 
to avail themselves of half its properties.” Aud 
J trust it wall not be deemed superfluous to por- 
tray the advantages resulting from its culture, to 
New- England men; when it is considered that 
the prejudice against it, and which will exist 
agai ist any’Crop that requires such diligence to 
obtain, has been fostered, and increased by the 
few unfavourable seasons preceding the two lasi 
— besides, some influential gentlemen, with views 
lig't!y landable, have advanced theories, found- 
ci on isolated facts, or opinions, tending to dis- 
courage the extensive cultivation of this plant. 

It is admitted, that on most farms near sea 


' ports, where corn and manure can be purchased, 


the system of potatoe and rvot cultare, to the ex 
clusion of corn, may be found profitable ; nor 
would | be understood other than an advocate for 
such a system, in a regular rotation, upon an ex- 
tensive seale ; bat I wish at the same time to hold 
up to view, the Googe Fieece found by our 
Pilgrim fathers on their first landing ; and which, 


had it not existed, or continued with their de- | 


scendants nearly a century after, the fair inheri- 
tence we now possess, in the opinion of many 
sonnd political economists, could not have been 
tran-mitted 1.4 08, 

Unfortunately we have no precise data, to test 
a crop of corn with other prodactions ; and in 
considering its value, must have recourse to gene- 
val reasonings—to the effects of its extended cul- 
inre since the settlement of the country, and par- 
ti larly since the introdnction of its pretended 
rival and valuable auxiliary the potatoe. 








—¥ A sries of Agricultural essays, entitled Arator, by Col. 
Jobe Taylor, of Caroline County, Virginia. —Though adapted 
to ibe agriculture that, and the adjoiming states, wilhbe found 
to conta.n valujhle practical and useful information to the 
New-Englaud Varmer. 
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husbandry returns from an acre of land, as usu- 
jally managed. On suitable soils well tilled and 
|manured, an average crop may ‘be estimated at 
| forty bushels, weighing 2400 lbs. of the most nu- 
| tritions substance to be found in the vegetable 





than potatoes ; but is it correct ? has there ever 


| and it is probable that corn, afier supporting its 
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Let us inguire in the first place, what _corn- 


kingdom, north of the latitude of the sugar-cane— 
and which can be preserved with ease, for a 


sonably and well cured, is, in the opinion of ju- 
dicious farmers, equal to half'a ton of good hay— 
then comes three or four tons of pumpkins, should 
the season favour, filly or an hundred bushels of 
turnips—and, not unfrequenily, a comfortable 
supply of white beans !—No wonder that plenty 
of the necessaries of life is sure to follow large 
crops of corn, as effect succeeds cause in any de- 
partment of physics! 

1 am aware that it is the general opinion that 
corn is a very exhausting crop,-—-much more so 


been exhibited the result of a solitary experiment 
to confirm this opinion? no process in farming 
admits of greater facility to test e question of this 
kind—few farmers but have at times, corn and 
potatoes under similar culture in the same field 
——has the wheat or barley, the clover or grasses | 
that followed, been more productive on the part 
occupied by the potatoes, than that by the corn ? 
Experience demonstrates that the larger the crop 
of corn, the better the succeeding cfop ; this was 
usserted by Dr. Eliot, the father of New-England 
husbandry, in his Essays on Field Husbandry, pub- 
lished in 1747; at which period it appears, that 
oats usually succeeded cora, and possibly, in some 
districts, such a murderous course has continued ; 


allies, the pumpkins, the beans and the turnips, 
from the provisions charged to its account, has to 
answer for the deteriorating eflects of oats ; the 
most inimical to grass of any plant that can be 
named. Moreover, it will be recollected that 
formerly, the rich alluvial bottoms or intervals 
were planted with corn, without a particle of ma- 
nure, fora number of years in succession, till 
the product was considerably reduced ;—would 
potatoes er any root crop, with such management, 
have continued more productive? and hence, 
has not the reputation of corn materially suffered. 

We will next inquire, what réturn does corn 
make tothe soul? I cannot answer so well, as 
by quoting from Jrator. ‘: Indian corn may be 
directly calied meal, meadow and manure: it 
produces more food for man, beast and the earth, 
than any other farinaceous plant. Ifthe food it 
produces for the two first was wasted, and men 
and beasts should thence become poor and pe- 
rish, ought their poverty or death to be ascribed 
to the plant which produces the food, or to those 
who wasted it? Is Indian corn justly chargea- 
ble with the impoverishment of the earth, if the 
food it provides for that is not applied. 

‘* Ifthe theory which supposes that plants ex- 
tract most or all of their matter from the atmos- 
phere, and that the whole of this matter is ma- 
nure, be true, then that plant which produces 
most vegetable offal must be the most improv 
ing crop, and it wiil hardly be denied that Indi- 
an corn is entitled to this pre-eminence.” 

**Let us compare it with wheat. Suppose 
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of the one as of the other, which in its use wil} 
| make equal returns to the earth. Here th 
em ends, if, indeed it exists in thie Soint. 
The corn stalks infinitely exceed the whe: straw 
in bulk, weight, and a capacity for makioe “ta 
for the earth. Ifany attentive man who ce : 
verts both his stalks and straw into manure sil 
compare their product in April, when he , 
distinguish one from the other, he will fi, Pd 
the formera vast superiority in quantity. "| . 
English farmers consider wheat straw as theis 
most abundant resource for manure, and corn 
| stalks are far more abundant ; corn, therefore ly 
‘less impoverishing, because a more compensa. 
ling crop to the earth, credited only for its sta}. 
jthan any in England. In comparing crops, to 
| ascertain their relative product, and operatica 
| on the earth, we must contrast farinaceous crops 
| with each other ; and consider the litter or of.) 
they produce, not as wasted, but-as jadiciously 
applied to the compensation of the land. At the 
threshold of the comparison, corn exhibits a re. 
turn from the same land of more offal, or litter 
iin its stalks alone, than wheat does altogether, 
| But to the stalks of corn, iis blades, tops, husks, 
and cobs, remain to be added, each of which jj! 
nearly balance the litter bestowed on the land by 
wheat.”” The author concludes his encomium 
upon Indian corn, with observing, that * as q 
fallow crop, it is unrivalled, if, as fallow crops 
ought constantly to do, it receives the manure,” 
Arthur Young, who has given such an impetus 
to rural economy, and to root culture particular. 
ly, in Great-Britain; in his travels through 
France in 1789, makes the following remarks re- 
specting Indian corn. ‘* The line of maize (coin) 
‘may be said to be the division between the good 
hasbandry of the south, and the bad husbandry 
1 of the north of the kingdom; till you meet with 
maize very rich soils are fallowed, but never af- 
ter; perhaps it is the most important plant that 
can be introcuced into the agriculture of any 
country whose climate will suit it. The only 
good husbandry in the kingdom, (some small rich 
districts excepted) arises from the possession 
and management of the plant. For the inhabi- 
tants of a country to live upon that plant, which 
isthe preparation for wheat, and at the same 
time keep their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, 
is to possess a treasure, for which they are in- 
debted to their climate.” ‘ Planted in squares 
or rows so far asunder, that all imaginable til- 
lage may be given between them ; and the ground 
thus cleaned and prepared at the will of the far- 
ner, is an invaluable circumstance ; and finally 
it is succeeded by wheat. Thus a country, 
whose soil and climate admit the conrse of—Ist. 
maize, 2d. wheat, is under a cultivation that, 
perhaps, yields ti:e most food for man and _ beast, 
that is possible to be drawn from the land.” 
This celebrated agriculturist, a few years af 
ter his return from his travels, met with a native 
of Connecticut in London, and on being informed 
of the face of the soil and population of that state 
to a square mile, observed, ** they must consume 
all, or more than they raise !”” but when told that 
a large surplus was exported, expressed his as- 
tonishment ; and eagerly inquired ‘ what !8 
their principal culture ?’ The reply was, “ Jn- 
dian corn.” He immediately remarked, ‘ that 
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that the same land will produce as much grain 
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accounts for the wonder.” The calture of cor# 











_ the structure, and volume of the stalk and fo- 
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still enters largely into the agricultural system of 
Connecticut, and what is the consequence ? Let 
one of her most revered* poets answer : 


Fell Famine sickens at the o’erfiowing good, 
And, hissing, flies the native land of tood. 


A general failure of the crops of corn in New- 
England, cannot be traced to more than four sea- 
sons since its first settlement, and those occasion- 
ed principally by autumnal frosts, and owing, in 
some measure, perhaps, by an improper choice 
of soils. The last failure (1816) might in a great 
degree have been prevented, had proper atten- 
tion been paid to this circumstance ; and also to 
the selection of early varieties for seed, as it is a 
fact, that there are very productive varieties in 
the country, which, if planted the first of June, 
will be secure from trost the first of September! 

The mode of culture generally in Massachu- 
setts, does not differ essentially, from that taught 
our ancestors by the aborigines ; warin soils 
were chosen—an alewife or some other fish, was 
put into the ground with the seed, and as the 
Squaws had no other implement than a clam-shell, 
hills were formed with the earth that could be 
most easily obtained ; and hills have been the 
order to the present tine. Is it not probable 
that, unincumbered with stumps and rocks as a 
great portion of the arable lands of the state now 
are, and with the vast acquisition of implements, 
that a different process would produce much 
greater crops, with less labour? We have seen 
by publications, under the sanction of respecta- 
ble societies in the wester.: parts of the state of 
New-York, that oo ridges or in rows, more than 
one hundred and twenty bushels of corn have 
been obtained from an acre! three times the 
quantity we estimate as an average crop! 
true that our soils cannot boast the fertility of 
that new region ; but it is also as true, that our 
farmers wilt not yield to any for enterprize and 
perseverance. 

The introduction of that magic substance, gyp- 
sum or plaster, which exhibits such astonishing 
effects upon corn, and is obtained almost. as 
cheap as sand from the sea beach, bas begun to 
form a new era in the husbandry of the: state ; 
may we not presume, that by the aid of this sub- 


It is} 


liage presented to the atmosphere, it seems pe- 
culiarly adapted to resist the severe droughts of 
our climate ; its superiority in this respect over 
any other crop we cultivate, I believe will not 
be questioned. And, if the agriculture of New- 
England has heretofore been entitled to any pre- 
| eminence, compared with that of other sections 
of the union, the cause may be attributed partly, 
perhaps, to the more general use of ox teams,but 
principally to this thorough tillage required by 
the soil and climate,- and for which the most 
grateful returns are made. 

On the whole, the conclusion, to my mind, is 
irresistible, that should Indian corn be made the 
basis of an extensive rotation system, with a 
pointed attention to the manures, which it has 
the capacity to increase in a compound ratio, the 
agriculture of our country: tay not only ap- 
proximate to that of Great Britain, but with the 
energies such a system might be expected to eli- 


| cit, equal it. 


The eulogist of Indian corn, whose method of 
cultivation differs from that of his neighbours, 
‘may be expected to submit some account of it ; 
and I feel less reluctant to the task, since I find 
a mode very sitailar, and with corresponding 
views, haz been practised and recommended by 
such an accompli-hed cultivator, and phystolo- 
gist, as Col. Taylor, the author of the treatise 
before referred to, It may be proper to state, 
that | was induced to adopt this method from the 
following occurrence. Having a large bed of 
beets planted in warrow rows or drills, in the 
usual way, and a severe drought ensuing, the 
leaves were observed, in the middle of the day 
‘to wilt and fall down, in all but the out-side rows, 
which remained erect and flourishing ; and whea 
the crop was taken up, were nearly double the 
size of those from the centre of the bed! That 
ra greater exposure tothe atmosphere, was the 
principal cause could not be doubted.;-and the 
idea immediately presented, that if they had 
been cultivated on ridges so far apart as to per- 
| mit a plough to pass, it would in effect, be mak- 
ling the whole crop out side-rows: and for up- 
wards of fifieen years since, most of the tillage 
crops upon my farm bave been cultivated on 








stance mixed with manures, io their raw. state, 
and also applied as top dressings of the plants at | 
every time of hoeing, till six or cight bushels 
are expended to an acre, instead of one or two, 
as is usual, that the most encouraging results 
may be expected? The utility of plaster, bas 
been tested in almost every town in the state, 
situated 15 or 20 miles from the sea board.— 
The invention of machines for its more easy pul- 


verization, and so cheap, as to be within the |) published in No. 1. of the 4th Vol. of the Massa- | 


reach of any considerable farmer, is a desidera- 
tum. 

The perfect cult@re-and copious manuring de- 
manded by corn, may be said to be the princi 
pal objection to its more extensive cultivation ; 
@ught not this to be ‘the very feature which 
should recommend it? Has not the drill hus- 
dandry been the means of exalting Bririsu Ac. 
BicuLtTuRE beyond that of any other country ? 
and what is a well managed field of Indian corn, 
but a most complete drill system? ‘The depth 
the roots will penetrate, if encouraged, and from 





| Tidges with manifest advantage,—as to product, 
laxcu’, and the unquestionable improvement of 
‘the soil. The ridges of beets, carrots, parsnips, 

turnips and ruta baga, are about two feet, cab- 
| bages four, and corn and potatoes five feet aud 
| an half apart. The particular mode of cultivating 
| Carrots was communicated to the Hon. Mr. Quin- 
{cy in 1811, and included im an article on the 


‘field culture of carrots, furnished by him and 


chusetts Agriculttital Journal, a mode. practised 
by that gentlenan with such success, that his 
neighbours who have large melk establishments, 
have been induced to adopt the extensive culture 
of this root, so valuable for their cows, and 
which, some of them have informed me, they 
should have been deterred from attempting in 
the common method, from the expense and un- 
certainty. 


scribing which, that of potatoes must necessarily 
be embraced; as I deem it a species of heresy 





~® The late President Dwight. 





well be avoided; nevertheless, as potatoes 


But to return to the culture of corn; in de- | 


for two crops to.succeed each other when it can 


} should be employed as the pioneers of a farm, 
and it is frequently the case that cold, moist, or 


rough soils, not suitable for corn, are found, suf- 
| ficient to be occupied by as many potatoes as the 
farmer can well manage, or may want ; under 


| 


+ such circumstance, the permitting two crops of 


corn to follow, on ridges, may be justifiable. 

Ifwe begin the system with sward land, it is 
| broken upin the autumn ; bharrowed fine in thre 
spring, and light furrows run out five feet and 
lan half apart :* into these furrows, »otatoes: are 
| dropped from six to eight inches asnnder, accord- 
i ing to size, the carts follow and cover them with 
imanure ; a furrow is then turued from each site 
iso as to meet over the manure, a litile labour 
withthe hoe may be required, to make all level 
j}and complete the planting ; other furrows are 
‘turned up, and at the first hoeing the baulk is 
‘cleared and the ridge completed. Ip the subse- 
quent culture the plough approaches only the 
N sides of the ridges, and continues deepening the 
‘furrow between them. The following spring, 
the ridges are reversed and placed directly over 
those deep furrows. The manure is turned in 
while the ridges are formivg, or by opening a 
furrow on the top, to receive it, with a pair of 
oxen walking on each side, covered with hoes 
;and the corn planted. If the land is in good 
i heart, and manure abandant, the kernels may be 
‘pe inches apart, or as many dropped together 

as to insure four stalks to remain two feet apart, 
in which case the maaure is deposited conforma- 
| bly ; either method will give the same number 
of plants to the acre; I think four stalks toge- 
‘ther afford support to each other against winds, 
and are not so apt to send up suckers as when 
single, and there may be some advantage by con- 
centrating the manure, in forwarding the young 
plants during the cold seasons which. we fre- 
! quently have in June ; still 1 have not had suf- 
ficient experience to determine which method is 
preferable ; if the lind is stony, the last will be 
fonnd most convenient.) 4s soon as the plants 
appear, the earth is stirred about them with the 
hand, and ashes at the same time strewed on, in 
the proportion of a handful to four plants, (my 
land being near the sea,- plaster has no effect.) 
the cultivation proceeds similar to that described 
for the potatoes—the ploughing continues as of- 
ten and as Jong as you please, without disturbing 
| the roots of the corn, or breaking it dowa, deep- 
ening the soil and turning up the dead earth to 
the sides of the ridges, which checks the growth 
of weeds greatly ; and if the crop is at first tho- 
roughly hand weeded, they will give but little 
trouble afterwards. 

It has not been in my power to make a com- 
parison with a crop cultivated in the common 
} method, but I have had several foremen since 
ridging has been practised on the farm, who 
were at first prejudiced against it, but were soon 
convinced of its utility ; and none of them have 
estimated the increase of product, with the same 
quantity of manure, at less than one fifth, and the 
saving of labour full as much. 

. It is probable that on rich soils with plenty of 
manure, largar crops may be obtained by making 

* Should the staple of the soil be thus the ridges may be 6 
or even 8 feet apart, a few additional gathering Jurvows only 


being required ; and to make up for loss of space, one or two 
rows more may be planted on the brouse of the ridge, if sufti- 
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the ridges much nearer, but the labour will be 
more, and the advantage of uncommon deep cul- 
ture, without extra expense, must be abandoned ; 
the importance of such culture to the succeeding 
erops, may be illustrated by the following rela- 


tion. 


About fifteen months since, I was applied to, 
severally, by two respectable farmers, from an | 
adjoining town, who are considered as judicious 
and as thrifty, as any in the county of Norfolk, to 
be informed how I had managed a piece of land, 
the former state of which they had well known, 
te make it produce such a second crop of clover, 
in sucha season of drouth, that theirs was dri- 
+a up, aud on land naturally more moist, which 
they considered stronger, and had been well cul- 
tivated and highly manured? ‘They were told 
in reply, that ‘the land was under the sixth 
course of a rotation.—viz. 1, potatoes ; 2, corn ; 
3, carrots and beets ; 4, corn, over ridges ; 5, 
spring wheat, of which it carried 30 bushels to 
59 Ib. 6, clover, first crop two tons and a half, 
second the same season, and which had attracted 
their notice, about one ton to the acre.”’ That 
it had from 16 to 20 Ib. of clover, and halfa bu- 
shel of herds-grass (timothy) seed to an acre; 
one half ploughed in with the wheat, and the re- 
mainder sown on the furrow, harrowed in and 
well rolled : and further, that no stock were suf- 
fered tograze uponit.” It should also be stated, 
that a heavy crop of herds-grass was produced 
the last season, and that it gives promise of ano- 
ther ; that the soil is a deep sandy loam, known 
tomany farmers by the name of fox coloured 
earth, and which some of them are too fearful of 
tyrning up; that when firgt cultivated, in the 
common method, which was some years previ- 
ous to the present rotation, it did not shew two 
inches of brown soil or vegetable mould, and had 
been considered as poor pasture. And I would 
observe, that had the land been longer under 
previous cultivation, the 3d and 4th courses 
might have been omitted, and the rotation there- 
by shortened two years. : 


I will close this communication, now much 
longer than was intended, by mentioning that I 
have found the following preparation of Srep- 
Corn, effectual jn protecting it against squirrels, 
and other vermin. Take equal parts of tar and 
train oil, simmer them together, and turn over 
the corn; then sift on ashes, lime, or plaster, 
stirring it, till each kernel has taken up as much 
as will permit its being conveniently fhan- 
dled. 


It is probable that walnuts, acorns, chesnuts ,&c. 


| of this description, would not exceed two dollars, 


On the Utility of Horse Kakes. 


[By ROBERTS VAUX, ESQ.] 
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Brrwoop Lode, 8mo. 8, 1816. 


bers of the Philudelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. 


In one of my late letters to the President, I 


concerning the utility of the horse rake, now in 
general use by the farmers of this neighbourhood. 
This valuable implement is of such simple con- 
struction, that those who are the least expert 
with tools, might supply themselves with it. It 
is composed of a piece of scantling 3 by 3 inches, 
10 feet long, into which 26 teeth 18 inches long. 
and 4 inches:apart, are inserted Horizontally ; 8 
pins 24 inches in length are driven perpendicu- 
larly into the scantling, and there are also attach- 
to it, two handles of similar form as those of a 
plouzh.* The horse is connected by a chain to 
each end. The cost of materials to make a rake 


and ! presume any carpenter, or wheelwright, 
could afford them complete, for four, or five dol 
lars, each. Some farmers employ them for rak- 
ing hay into winrow. But although it isan ex- 
peditious mode, the hand-rake is more cleunly. 
This instrument is most important in the grain 
field after the harvest is off. It not only combs 
the stubble, and givés the grass a much better 
opportunity to grow, but it saves an astonishing 
quantity of grain. The subjoined statements ob- 





thus prepared, would be protected ; the destruc- 
tion of which by squirrels, field mice, &c. has 
very much retarded plantations of these valua- 
ble trees. 


I remain, dear sir, 
respectfully and cordially, yours, 
S. W. POMEROY. 


Youn Lowe t, Ese. ~ 


Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 


tained from persons of respectability, who. thus 
glean their fields, are sufficient to establish the 
reputation of the horse-rake, and ought to recom- 
mend it to universal adoption. 


i Be assured of my respect, 
ROBERTS VAUX. 


= 





* The Rake presented to the Society sometime since, and 
now in the room where it meets; if my meniory is correct, was 
brought from Lons-island. It is inconveniently large, and 
clumsy. A rake of the dimensions I have given, is found by | 








Society for promoting Agriculture. 


|] experience to answer the best purpése. 


To Richard Peters, Esq. President, and the Mem- } 


promised to furnish the society with some facts | 


Foreign Agricultural, and Scien. 
tific Notices. 





From arrangements which we have made with 
a correspondent at New-York, we expect, in fu- 
ture, to be able to add to the interest and value 
of The Plough Boy, by the publication of such no. 
tices as to agriculture and science, as may ap- 
pear in the English or other foreign journals, on 
their arrival in this country. The followine 
articles are from Londen papers to the 31st Ii. 
nuary, received at New-York by the packet ship 
Albion. 


The Agricalturat Asseciations are again moving 
in the direction of last year’s exertions. We sin. 
cerely hope that such pursuits, and such objects 
of national excellence—such important interests 
(with the obligations that are laid upon them) 
will be found, upon due consideration, to be as 
deserving of legislative protection as silks and 
broadcloths ; we do not speak invidionsly, but 
make our appeal to the sum total of English jus- 
tice, canduur, and impartiality. 

Extraordinary fuct.—Mr. Chamberlin, of 
Cropedylawn, Berks, had a cow, which, during 
the last spring, declined yielding her usual quan- 
tity of milk, and during the summer appeared to 
suffer from inward jfain. She became dry last 
Michaelmas, and a few weeks since refused eve- 
ry sortof food ; upon which Mr. Chamberlin had 
her killed, and on opentng the animal, a small 
awl blade, such as is used by shoemakers, about 
two inches and a half long, was found in the 
heart, from which it projected about half'an inch. 
From the corrupted state of part of the heart, 
and the part immediately opposite the projection, 
the awl must have been there a considerable 
time. It is not considered wonderful that the 
animal should have swallowed such a substance 
in its hay or other food, but it is deemed very 
extraordinary that it should have reached the 
heart, and remained fixed, as it had been, for so 
long a time. 


The potatoe crop in Ireland has this year 
proved most abundant and excelleat.—The Min- 
den East Indiaman, built ten years ago of teak 
wood, was, on. inspection, found to be wholly 
free from decay, or symptom of dry-rot. 

Five valuable horses died, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, in consequence of eating wheat 
mixed with straw. 

Butcher’s Meat —A correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, in a letter to the editor, dated 7th 
Dec. writes as follows : 








Rv. | 


** Although the price of sheep and cattle is re- 
duced to nearly one half what it was two years 
ago, the London butchers nevertheless continue 
to demand their former extravagant rates. [am 
now paying for meat precisely what I gave five 
years ago, and which is for beef and mutton 9d. 
per pound ; for veal, 10d. to 11d. ; and for rump 
steaks and veal cutlets, 14d. per pound. 
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Mr. Lawrence has lately published, in the Far- 
mer’s Journal, the following curious document 
respecting the neglect of pig-breeding in the 
country, and our dependance on Ireland for the 
supply of pork and bacon : 

in 1780—Eleven mualt distilleries, four starch 
houses, and sundry offal feeders in and near the 
metropolis, fattened 390,000 hogs, which produ- 
ced the average price of 2s 9d per stone. 

In 1820—Six malt distilleries fed about 190 
hogs, their wash and grains sold to cowkeepers 
and others. (The starch houses may perhaps 
feed about 1,000 hogs.) 

In 1780—Three thousand store pigs from the 
north western counties, were purchased at Finch- 
ley, at from 18s. to 24s. each, for the use of the 
Essex farmers, to be fed on the clovers, whence 
they were returned in the autumn to the London 
markets, and sold upon the average, at from 50s. 
to 63s. For soine yeurs past this practice hus 
been entirely discontinued. 

In 1780, and annually about that period— 
35,000 store pigs were driven from Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, the Midland 
Counties, Yorkshire, Berkshire, &c. to Finch- 
ley market. For some years past, those coun- 
ties have not sent more than 3000. 

At the westero extremity of the island of Lis- 
more ure some rocks separated at low water, 
where the cattle may be daily observed resort- 
ing ; quitting the fertile pastures to feed on sea 
weed.—It has erroneously been supposed that 
this practice as well as the eating of lish was the 
result of hunger. It appears, on the contrary, 
to be the effect of choice, in catile as well as 
sheep that have once found access to this diet.— 


imodes of cultivation, the best soil adapted to 





The accuracy with which they attended to the 
diurnal variations of the tide is very remarkable ; 
calculating the times of the ebb with such nicety, 
that they are seldom mistaken even when they 
have some miles to walk to the beach. In the 
same way they always secure their retreat from 
these chosen spots in such a manner as never to 
he suprised and drewned by the returning tide. 
With respect to fish, it is equally certain that 
they often prefer it to their best pastures. It is | 
not less remarkable that the horses of Shetland, 
eat fish from choice, and that the dogs brought 
up on these shores continue to prefer it to all 
dict, even after a Jong absence. The feeding of 
ciile with fish is a practice well kavwn in 
Canada. 
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AGRICULTURAL CIRCULAR. | 
Orrice ur THE Boanp oF AcricuLTure, 
Albany, Feb. 21, 1821. 

To the Presidents and Corresponding Secretaries 
of the several Agricultural Societies in the state 
of New-York. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The Board of Agriculture, in conformity to 
the intentions of the Legislature, in passing the 
Act of April 7th, 1819, for the improvement of 
Agriculture in the state, have imported from En- 
rope, thirteen tierces of seeds, of yarious kinds, 


In the spring of 1820, the Board had at its dis- 
posal, a quantity of seeds, very small indeed, 
when compared with the quantity above men- 
tioned, and which the domestic corresponding 
secretary was required to distribute to the Soci. 
eties. In this operation considerable labour was 
necessary, and the oilicers of the r&pective so- 
cleties, and gentlemen then in the Legislature, 
were requested to co operate in transporting the 
seeds to the county societies, with a view to 
economy in expense, as well as safety of convey- 
ance. Several of the gentlemen applied to, were 
prompt in offering the necessary aid ; but in the 
event, a portion of the seeds remained undistri- 
buted, 

The seeds now to be distributed, have been 
apportioned, under the direction and superinten- 
dance of the General Executive committee ; and 
will be ready for delivery in the course of the 
next week it farthest, at the office of the Board, 
over the bookstore of Mr. Backus in Sfate-street. 
On the score of labour, in this, and all other 
matters connected with the business ofthe board, 
it is to be remarked that the Executive commit- 
tee, and the officers of the Board, perform all 
their duties gratuitously. You will therefore 
perceive, gentlemen, the propriety of resorting } 
to any opportunity that may present itself of call- 
ing or sending for the seeds which have been 
apportioned to your respective societies. 

Catalognes of the different kinds of seeds will 
be turnished, with brief statements of the best 


each, Nc. 

As the season for sowing and planting is rap- 
idly approaching, no time ought to be lost in at- | 
tending to this notice. 

The editors throughout the state are respect-. 
fully requested to give this notice w place in their 





compliance with this request. 


| have been tried. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| may not, be favourable to their production.-- 
| What can be more absurd than the idea of taking 
a piece of limestone, burning it, throwing water 
upon it, and expecting that the white powder, 
rnto which it wus thus resolved, would be of use 
to vegetation? What can be more incredible than 
the effects of a small quantity of gypsum, or of 
Dutch ashes, on clover ? or the utitity of steeps 
for the prevention of smut? [thought it right, 
therefore, to make further enquiries into the ex- 
periments that had been made in the neighbour- 
hood of Shefheld, and to transmit to you the in- 
| formation I might receive, for the information of 
ithe public. 

It may be proper to inform you, that I have 
; heard, not only from Mr Wigfull, but from his 
friend the Quaker, by whom the experimente 
The latter informs me, that 
the play was originally recommended to him by 
a drugvist in the neighbourhood. That he first 
tried it by mixing seven'pounds of nitre with a 
bashel of fine earth, and having filled a garden 
pot with that mixture, he sowed it with white 
;mustard seed, and putit ina hot-house in the 
ispring. The result being very satisfactory, he 
was soon convinced that the mixture twas con- 
genial to vegetation. He afterwards tried it on 
beds of vegetables in his garden, and found it still 
toanswer. He was thence induced to try it 
on wheat. The soil was a good hazel earth, and . 
was manured for the first crop; but for the las 
crop, though the 4th in succession, nothing but 














'nitre was made use of ; and the produce is calcu- 


lated to be at the rate of forty bushels per acre. 
It had not been threshed when the letter to me 
was wrilten. The application was made by mix 
ing twenty-one pounds of powdered nit. e to thre 
bushels of good earth, for each acre sown with 
wheat. On spring sown grain, he would apply 
the mixture as soon as the crop makes its ap- 





columns, with as little delay as possible ; their 
well known patriotism is relied upon for a prompt 


- 


S. SOUTHWICK, Secr’y. 


ce ene 
Top Dressing of Nitre. 
An obliging correspondent in New-York, sent 

us, by one of the mails of last week, the Lon- | 
don Furmers’ Journal, of Dec. 18, 1820, from 
which we.copy the tollowing interesting letter of 
Sir John Sinclair, to whom the agricultural inter- 
est of Europe and America is under so many 
obligations for the uniform zeal, industry, and 
success with which he has applied his talents to 
ihe improvement of husbandry and rural affairs. 


By order, 
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¥ROM THE LONDON FARMERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sin Jonn Stncrare, on the application of Nitre as 
a Top-dressing to crops in Spring. 
George-street, Edinburgh, Dec. 1, 1820. 

Sir.—I have observed in your Journal some 
communications from Mr. Wigful, sen, of Shef- 
field, respecting the application of nitre to crops 
of wheat, and the astonishing effects with which 
it was attended. Ihave ever been of opinion } 
that such hints should not be despised or ridicu- 
led ; for the processes of nature. in the vegeta- } 
tion of plants, are so extremely mysterious, that 





including varieties of each kind. 








| it is impossible to discover what may,or what 


pearance above ground. The expesne is trifling 
as rough nitre costs only 34s. per cwt. 

The Quaker informs me that a gentlemen far- 
mer of property and credit, tried it on his re- 
commendation, both on wheat and flax, sowing .a 
part, and Jeaving the rest without any of the mix- 
ture had been applied. In short, the assertion 
of Banister, in his Synopsis of Husbandry, p. 40, 
* that nitre is-the primum mobile of vegetation,” 
was completely verified. 

It may be proper te add, that Doctor Horne 
found that nitre, in small quantities, promoted 


| vegetation considerably. 


I shall certainly try some experiments myself 
with this mixture in the course of next spring ; 
and I hope that some of your public-spirited 
readers will follow the same plan in other parts of 


' the country, ‘hat the questicn may be put at rest. 


I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 

N. B. Mr. Wigfull is of opinion, if twenty- 
four bnshels of the kiln-dried oats (called shudes 
in Yorkshire,) or the same quantity of very dry 
eaw-dust, or any other substance that_would ab- 
sorba large quantity of moistare, were steeped 
for some days in putrid urine, and then mixed with 
eight bushels of soot, or of wood ashes, and 
spread on the young turnipsas they appear above 
ground, that it would have the good effect of 
preserving them from the ravages of the fly, as 
insects of thatgort cannot bear putrid smells. 
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FROM BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


ss 


New Voyage of Discovery.— Advices from St. 
Petersburgh, dated March 22, state, that d new voyage of dis- 
covery will be undertaken this summer [1829] in the north. 
‘lhe expedition will sail from the mouth of the Lena for the 
Frozen Ocean, in order to examine the coast of Siberia and 
the islands which were discovered to the north of it some years 
aco. Asit is not yet ascertained whether the supposed islands 
mav in reality be one main land or not, and as hitherto they 
have only been visited in winter, it will be interesting to know 
liaw far the ice will permit vessels to advance during suinmer, 
aud to determine its extent. : 

Ancient Navigation.—A discovery was recent- 
ly made in the environs of the Cape of Good Hope, which is 
Hichly interesting to history. While dicging a cave, the work- 
mev found the hull of an ancient vesse! canstructed of cedar, 


which is believed to be the remains of a rheenician galley. If} 


i jatian be just, there is no longer room to doubt 
+ wis navaccile of Tyre had reached the south point 
of Africa: and if they ge api gained that point, we may infer 
that they navigated also the eastern ocean. 

Indian Wild Ass.—Gen. Sir D. Ochterlony 
lately despatched, as a present from the Nawab of Bhawul poor 
to Governor-general the Marquis of Hastings, a beautiful wild 
ass, of that species called by ihe natives Gor Khur. This 
elegant creature js described as being eleven or twelve hands 
high, of a beautiful light fawn or cream colour, with long «ars, 
and large black eyes. In disposition it is untractable, and in 
this, as well as in every other respect, excepting the colour, 
resembles the zebra. It is said to be a complete model of 
strength, beauty, and agility —Asiatic Mirror. 


Straw Ropes Conductors of Electricity.—M. M. 
Capestolle, a French professo? of chemistry, affirms, that a 
rope of straw wil} form an excellent conductor for lightning, 
and supply the place of metallic conductors. 

Comets. —It has been ascertained that one and 
the same comet returned to our system in 1736, 1795, 1801, 
1805, and 1818—19.° It appears never to range beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter. Its short period of little more than three years 
and a quarter, and its mean distance from the sun, wiich is 
not much greater than twice that of the earth. It crosses the 
orbit of the earth more than 60 Limes in a century. 


North American Hot Springs.--T he Hot Springs 
ef Ouachitta, which have been known for many years, are 
situated on a stream called blot-spring Creek, which falls into 
the Washitaw river, eight miles below. They lie fifty miles 
south of the Arkansaw river, in Clark county, territory of Ar- 
kansaw, (lately Missouri,) aud six miles west of the soad from 
Cadrou to Mount Prairie on Red River.—The approach to the 
spring lies up the valley of the creek. On the right of the val. 
ley rises the hot mountain, with the springs issuing at its foot ; 
on the left, the cold mountain, which is litte more than a con- 
fused and mighty pile of stones. The hot mountain is about 
3(°0 feet high, rising quite steep, aud presenting occasionaliy 
ledges of rocks ; it terininates above in a confused mass of 
wroken rocks. .The steep and otherwise sterile sides are ce: 
vered wih a luxuriant growth of vines. Tlie valley between 
this aud the cold mountain is about fifty yards wide. ‘fhe 
springs issue at the foot of the hot mountain at an elevation of 
about ten feet above the level of the creek; they are very nu- 
werous all along the hill-side, aud the water, which runs in 
eopious streams, is quite hot; it will scald the hand aud boil 
an egg hard in ten minutes. Its temperature is considered 
tat of boiling water, but Dr. Andrews, of Red River, thinks it 
is not above £0) deg. Fahr. 


Discovery of a new Island off Cape Horn. —Bue- 
nos Ayres, Jan. 7.—A new island has been discovered off 
Cape Horn, iw lat. 61 deg. long. 55 deg. by the ship William, 
en a voyage from Monte Video for Valparaiso. The same 
ship baving been deepatched by Capt. Sherriff, of the Andro- 
mache frigate, to survey the coast, had explored it for 200 
miles. The captain wentashore, found it covered with snow, 
and wninhabited. Abundance of seals and whales were found 
im its neighbourhood. He has named the island .Vew Shet. 
tund. a ats 

intons in regard to British Metaphystcians, 
by the Germans.—At the last Leipsig fair, many new works on 
Morat Philosophy and Metaphysics made their appearance. 
A hasty giaiice of several of tuese, enabled us to unders'and 
the general opinion entertained in Germany of the metaphysi- 
cians in Great-Britain. | ue 
Srewart is not an original writer, but eminently distinguished 
wy the beauty and grace of his style. Gregory, the physician, 
ingenious, but not a pee Thomas Brown, a mau of great 
promise as a bold and original thinkar, and brings forcibly to 
seecilection the period of the deep thinking Hume. Darwina 


Reid, they say, did little; Dugald 4 


| 


| lity. 








University Text-Books.—\n Getwany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, and Denmark, it is att invariable practice with 
the professors in the different Universities, to publish, for the 
use of their pupils, text-books of thei courses of lectures.— 
‘The universality of the practice, is a decisive proof of its uti- 
We have been always surprised to find this accommo- 
dation for students so litle regarded in our Scotch Colleges ; 
although, in the few cases where it has been adopted, the 
greatest benefit has resulted. All of us remember with de- 
light, the pleasure and advantage we derived from the excel- 
lent Text-books of Dr. Walker, Professor Frazer Tytler, Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, and ’rofessor tlaytair; and many now 
pursuing their studies in the University of Edinburgh, antici- 
pated, from the lately published admirable Text book of Dr. 
bene important assistance in the difficult and abstruse stu- 
dies of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, The want of 


Jurisprudence, Natural History, Practice of Medicine, ‘Theory 
of Medicine, aud Materia Medica. 


Variation of the Magnetic Needle.—Io a for- 
mer volume of this Viagazine, we mentioned that the exceilent 
observatious of Colonel Maru Beaufoy, made at Bushy-Heath, 
near Stanmore, in Middiesex, had shown that the maguetic va- 
riation to the westward of the true north had wniformly in- 
creased, On taking the means monthly, uatil the beginning of 
the last year, afier which st had fluctuated, but giving a mean 
variation of 24 deg. 37 min. in the first three months of 1819. 
‘The observations since published by the Colonel in a contem- 
porary Jouryal, seem to show that this was the maximum vart-, 
ation, occurting in February or March, 1819: because he finds 
the monthly means, since the begiwning of April of that year, 
to have uniformly decreased. It further appears, from the 
Colounel’s stasemeuts, that the western variation hati been on 
the increase through 162 years, or sinee 1657: it was only 77 
years betere this period that the first authentic oDservations on 
the variation can be found, or in 1580, when the needle at 
London varied tothe east 11 deg. 15 miu. 


a am nc 


EXTRACT. 


“* Avarice begets more viees than Priam did chiidren, and 
like Priauy survives them all It starves its keeper to surteit 
those who wish kim dead; aud mahes him submit to mere 
morufications to lose heaven, than the martyr undergoes to 
gain it. Avarice is a passion full of paradox, a nvadess full 
uf method ; for although the miser is the most mercenary of 
all beings, vet he serves the worst master more faithfully than 
some Ghristians io the best, and will take mothing forit. He 
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visionary. Paleyan amiable but superficial writer. Playfair 
the matiematician, a writer of powexful metapbysieal articles 
iamhe Kdisburgh Review. 


jailor of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 


falis Gown and worships the god of this world, but will have 
neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures for his trouble. 
hie begms to accumulate treasure as a mean to happiness, and 
by a common but morbid association, he continues to accumu- 
laie itas anend. He lives poor, to die rich, and is the mere 
Impove- 
rished by his gold, be slaves harder to imprison it in his chest, 
than his Lrother slave w liberate it from the mine. ‘Lie ava- 
rive of the miser may be termed the grand sepulchre of all his 
other passivits, as they success:vely decay. but unlike other 
toinbs, It Is enlarged by repletion, aud strengthened by age. 
This latter paracdox, so peculiar to this passion, must be 
ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from the iumau 
mind. There are three kinds of power—wealth, strength, aud 
talent; but as old aye aiways weakens, and often destioys the 
two laiter, Lue aged are induced to cling with the greater avid- 
ity to the former. And tie attachment of the aged 10 wealth, 
must be a growing and a progressive attachment, since such 
are Wot slow iw discovering that those same ruthless years 
which detract so sensibly from the strength of their bodies, and 
of theiraninds, serve Ouly to augment and to consolidate the 
siength of ther purse.” 


Laan EE a 
*,* Subscriptions for The Plough Boy, are not 


received for less than one voLume. Each vo- 


lume comprises twelve months, or fifty-two num- 


bers ; the numbers are issued weekly on Satur- 
day. Each volume commences the first Satur- 
day in June, from which time all subscriptions 
must he dated, either prospectively or retrospec- 
tively. No subscriber, therefore, can withdraw 
his subscription before the close of the volume 
with which it commences. The price is Three 


Dollars per annum ; and it is the cheapest paper 


ever published in the United States. 


Text-books is paiticularly ielt in the classes of Logic, Medical 
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LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st February, 182}. 


(c7> Persons calling for the following Letters, 
mention that they are advertised. 





will please to 


I a Be Adriana, Hezekiah Adams, Miss Catherine 

B.—Abner Bied,-Joseph Bullard, Timothy Beadle, James 
Brown 2, Isaac Briggs, Wm. Brown, Wm. Bruce, Jobn Bar. 
rows, Benjamin Baruey, Andrew Bostwick, Ira Babbett, Ey. 
ward Burt, Sidney Bentler, Aaron Boardman, Wm. Burhans 
Wm. Brigham, Ira Barker, Philo C. Bush, Francis Brow, 
Alanson Billings, S. Borden, Joseph Buller, Abnor Blakema,,, 
Major-General Jacob Brown, John Brown, John Bouck, Rey. 
Joshua Bradley, Charles C. Baker, George W. Barnes, John 
Bryan, Alonzo Blanchard, Maria Blanchard, Mary Bail, Eliz, 
Billings, Haunah Birness. 

C.—William Chadwick, Cyrus Curtis, Jacob Cole. \- 
Chandler, Henry Combs, Robert Curry, Benjamin Crofoe 
Vincent €ranuell, Paul Clark, Ebenezer Z.° Clark, Caps. 
Chauncey, John Chapman, Maltia Capron, John Crawfoy 
Levi H. Clark 3, Nieho!as L. Colson, John Campbell, Charlo. 
E. Clark, Michael Conklin, Thomas Capron, Charles Carroj 
Susannah Cagger, Jane Collins, Rachel Clamashere. ; 

D —John Dobson, James Demarast, John D. Ditmis, Rey 
John De Witt 2, T. Dusan. Abraham Drnmmond 2, Jacob f° 
Dodge, Robert Dunbar, jr. Louis Davis, James Douras, John §, 
Doty, William Dowd, Sarah Douglass. 

E.—David W. Elmore, Sophia Edick. 

F.—Thomas J. Fenn, Pliney Foster, Asa Fassett, Frederick 
Fish, Richard Fish, Christopher Felthousen, Abel French, 
Artemus Fish, jr. Wm W. Frothingham, Catharine Fields, 
Sara hFuller. 

G.— Isaac Gillard, John Godley, John Glen, Isaac Gillson, 
Robert Green 2, Charles Galpin, Thos. Glynn, Hannah Gray, 

H.—Thomas Holiday, Elias Hathaway, Heman Hafi, Tin- 
othy Hays, James Harper, Nephizia Howard, Daniel Hoag, 
Michael Hany, Roger Haske}, Samuel Hawkins, Charles 
Hewett, Jobn Hinds, Robert Hurst, Levi Hiscock, Chauncey 
Hart, Charlotte V. Holand, John Hooguer. 

J.—Johu Jackson, Deborah Johnson, Catharine Jackson. 

K.—Jobun R. Kirk, David C. King. 

L.—Levi Lamphire, Johu A. Rarkin, Barber Lawson, Eris« 
tus Lusk, Abm. Lansing, James I. amourex, Win. Leavenworth, 
jun. James E. Lay, Grace Long, Tinah Laramee. 

M.—Jacob Milier, David Motiatt, Mattiiew Mackiney, James 
& John Maher, Neary M‘Niele, Frederick Merrells, Charles 
L. Mulford, W)C. M‘Gill, Lt. Robert M‘Cletlan, Samuel 
M‘Niel, Allen M‘Ganghran, David 8. Merwin, J. C. Michel, 
John M‘Donald, Coruelius Misner, James Maher, Chailotte 
Martin, Aliniva Merrill, Mary Morrison. 

N.—Hartry Nichols, Noyes Barber & Co. Nathaniel Norton. 

P.—Nathaniel Park, Chades P. Poinier, John W. Poinier, 
John Paul, Gershon Powers 3, William Pemberton, Pickin- 
son & Mitchel, Chester Packard, Jeremy Prudence, i-benezer 
Phelps, Penistri, Sarah Pemberton, Hannah Peck. 

Q—Gerrit Quackenboss. 

R.—Samuel Russell, Robert Rusk, Aaron Rud, Stephen J 
Rider, Israel Robords, David Russell, James Rattray, AzorC. 
Roberts, Sally Rivington, Abigail Russell. 

S.—John P. Sackrider, John Savage, Harriet Smith, Philetus 
Swift 2, David Smith, John Smith, jr. James Smith, Lewis 
Smith, George Stevenson, Catherine Sherman, Isaac Sebins, 
Matilda C. Southwick, Hugh Sinclair, Maxwell Strauge. 

7'.—Moses Tarbell, Hon. John Tayler, Henry Trowbridge, 
Abraham Ten Eyck, Charles D. Townsend, Charlotte Thomp- 
son, Maria Hnching, Jehiel Tuttle. 

V —John Van Pelt, John Van Deusen, John B. Vischer, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, James Van Benthuisen, Jacob L. 
Van Zandt, Isaac Van Wees, Philip Van Rensselaer, Aus 
Visgers. ¥ 

WW.— Alonzo Webster, J L. D.. Woodwerth, John Winds, 
Justice Wright, J. W. Week, Harvey Winston, John W. 
Wouds, John Wall, Israel Williams, Susan Weed. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 


—, 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


ir COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and Rae 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, 0 
every description, whieh will be neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, «rected te 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended te. 


TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
(<7 No subscription received for @ less term 





than one year. 





